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FOREWORD 



This report Is one cf a scries of background papers dealing with 
various aspects of day care in the Commoiwealth of Pennsylvania and 
the nation. The Intent is to provide information In a format useful 
for those responsible for the formulation of policy in the area of day / 
care and to provide a ready reference for others interested in the 
development of day care services. 

The authors of this report have attempted to provide a picture of 
day care regulations throughout the country by focusing upon similarities 
and differences. In cheir diversity as well as their commonalities all 
regulations probably reflect our society's intent to assure the safety 
and well-being of children In day care. Variations in regulations may 
well represent what was known about child care and development at the 
time regulations were formulated. They nay reflect various regional and 
professional points of view. They especially represent the knowledge 
and viewpoints of the particular individuals who set forth the regulations. 
Regulations are products of human judgment and the state of existing in- 
formation. Some, if not all, have great potential impact on the quality 
of day care offered our children. The examination of state regulations 
throughout the country only underscores the great need for lesearch into 
all facets of day care programs to help determine the kinds of regulations 
which actually serve to create an environment vrhich fosters the physical, 
social and cognitive development of the day care child to the fullest 
extent. 



The report may be used in conjunction with a supplement, which includes 
copies of all state regulations governing day care facilities across the 
country. Because of the expense involved in the duplication of the exten- 
sive regulations of the fifty states, only a very limited nunher of copies 
of the supplement is available. 



A Review of r^daral and State Regulations 
for Day Care Prograns and Facilities 

Rosemary Hollick 
with 

Donald L. Peters & Elisabeth P. Kirchner 
IIITRODUCTION 

In recent years day care^ haa becooe an area of increasing interest 
to the nmerican public. From its limited beginnings of offering services 
only to the poorest of families, day care has developed into a nation- 
wide phenomenon which provides services to a broad spectrum of society. 
The recent interest in day care services may be attributed to a number 
of social changes, particularly to the Increased number of working 
mothers, to the women's liberation movement, and to the general concern 
about the cycle of poverty. Research findings which indicate the promin- 
ent role of early experiences in the later development of the child have 
reinforced the social trend toward developing day care services. 

The intent of this report is to provide an overall review whici high- 
lights the similarities and differences in the regulatory standards 
established for day care programs and facilities throughout the United 
States and to make recommendations for the revision of the regulatory 
standards of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 



definition for Day Care: For the purposes of this report, day care 
is defined as supplemental care provided for the child away from his home 
for periods of five hours or more per day by someone other than the mother. 
Day Care provides an alternative to foster home placement or institution-- 
al placement to families which for some reason are unable to care for their 
children for the entire 24-hour day. It may Include extended day programs 
for school age children during, before, and after school hours or during 
vacations. 
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Prtjsently, ail r:t\y jlsLes, the District of Colunbia> and the 
federal government have rerulaticr.3 ?,overnlnr; Jay car<5 pro<!rai.:s and 
facUltieo.^ rach a^toncy ha.i attcnptcd to eotablioh i:>iniwal standards 
for facilities and services to protect the health, safety, and v/ell-r 
beln? pf the children involved. Mlni-.al standards invariably represent 
conpromisea batwesn dcnirability nnd practicalitv. On on:^ hand is the 
irnortnnce of specifying the ran^te and quality of desirable ser/ices, 
while on the other there is a need to keep re£ulation3 reasonable and 
enforcoable. ^nch re?,ulctory ardency faces the continuing proc>letii of 
encoura^ine the -.axlnun availability of services while controllinr quality, 
The rHle-ra of these confilctinR eoals is not ensily resolved. 

<!one understandias of the resolutions luay be attained through the 
.irultareouo analyaif of ail existent rer,ulatiou3. This effort has been 
undertaken by the Pennsylvania ^ay Care Ctudy Project, and descriptive 
an ' tabular '^^unmrlo.T are provided. The 3ur.r.ary ratcrial included serves 
as a back-round for the fomulation of new comprehensive regulations 
for the governance of Co-n«onwealth day care. Specific recotamendations 
on several nclor issues nr^. nrovided in the concludlne section of the 
report . 

Area of ^>ovcrnance 

In an attetnT^t to establish a uniform code of resulations pertaining 
to d^v care, the federal povcrnincnt in 1967 passed the Econoric Opi^ortun- 
ity '^--ndnent, which sets forth rer,ulations applying to all day care 



the r.ur>T>3enent to this renort for the individual regulations 
of each state. 
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far-ilitius receiving f jdornl funds. The Fedaral Interagency Day Caru 
Requirements divide day care into three categories depending on the 
facilities, location and sisi. 

Family Day Care Home . The "family day care homo," located in a 
family dwelling, is the smallest facility to be licensed. It serves a 
maximum of six children between the ages of 6 and lA years of age, with 
the maxlnun number to be reduced when very young, handicapped, or re- 
tarded children are in care. 

Group Day Carf- Home . An extended or modified family dwelling in 
which no more than twelve children ar^i provided care is termed a "group 
day care home." 

Day Care Center . A "day care center" is a facility serving groups 
of twelve or more children, none of whom should be less than three years 
old. 

Federal standards have not yet been set for the care of children 
under three years of age. If a state authority has not established stand- 
ards for the care of children below the age of three, that state may not 
provide care for such children. 
The Physical Environoont 

Federal regulations require that all child care facilities be "safe 
and sanitary" and that they provide adequate space for play, rest, and 
the isolation of children who become ill. Minimum space requirements 
are set. 
Staff 

Equal opportunity for all persons seeking employment Is required. 
Written policies governing staifing must be established, and these policies 
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rau3t i^rovide for the of^vctive uce of rionprofi^i^sional.:. The Interac'.uncy 
renul fcrentr, act '^orth .^^P^cific reeuUttom. P.ildlng ntnff/child ratios. 
The stnff/child roqirlrc nonts are autiriarlzed in Table 1. 

Stn^f rer^bcrs ^nunt be -ivcn adequate orientation and be provided 
..•ith .ra on-roin':' nrorr^i- o^ In^orvlce tra^.nine and supervision. 7hey 
n-ur,t have Initial and pcricl.rcal health cxaminacionn. 
Pro • ^r.ar rxnl Services 

rf;rv'-'.-fi.s required include' 

1. edical a.;d dental cxanir.utlou upon aJiuission and at intervals 
r>«rcaf tor. 

2. ;uncrvisicn of the environroent and hcnlth of the children by a 
physician. 

3. i:ducation.:il onnortuni cies to be offered to each child under 
the supervision of staff. 

4. Adequate neal service, 
related social services. 

T^ ar^nt Ir-volv'^Tnent 

The parents of the children enrolled in day cr.re pro^rans must be 
^ivor .n onportunity to becor.e involved. TV.eir involvement should include 
the «o"?r to r^ake decisionr. concerning*, the operations of the facilities. 

STATJ; R]ir.UI.ATI0!I3 FOP PAY CARE CEHTEnS 

Ilcnsln- 

rrcscntly all fifty states and the District of Columbia license day 
care centers. Although each state establishe.. its own standards, federal 
IcP.i^latlon requires that individual state standards are never to bo lower 
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Table 1 ggr conr AVAWBit 

•edcral Interagency Day Care Standards 

for 

Staff/Child Ratio by Pronran Type 



T^ro-^rar Type 


CnllJ \%c 
Ilanf^e (yra) 


.laxiniut! Total 
of Children 


^UdL J. / JLV* 

Ratio 


Sub froup Size 






5 


1:5 




Family T3ay Tare 

'{one 


3-lA 


6 


1:6 






3-5 


12 


1:5 




Grou^ Day Care 
Morse 


6-l'4 


1 


1:6 






3-A 




1:5 


15 


Pay Care Center 


4-6 




1:7 


20 




6-14 




lao 


25 
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than those set forth In the Federal Interagency Day Care Requirements. 
Review of the regulations of the fifty states suggests, however, that 

this Is not always true. 

Throughout the states differences in standards as t) what facilities 
shall require licensing are common. For example, the licensing of day care 
facilities In the state of Mississippi Is not mandatory. In Florida 
licensing regulations apply only to counties within the state which have 
a population of 267,000 or more, and tlevada»s regulations apply only to 
its two largest counties. liew Jersey's standards apply only to private . 
centers enrolling more than five children. (To such facilities a certifi- 
cate of "Approval" is Issued which must be renewed every three years.) 

Unique exceptions to existing regulations may be found. New York, 
for example, states in its regulations that if complying literally with 
a specific regulation poses undue hardship on the center and poses no 
hazard to the health, safety, and welfare of the children, that center 
will be licensed anyway. Several states make exceptions to mandatory 
licensing depending upon the auspices of the facility. Some states ex- 
clude day care facilities running under religious auspices. Connecticut 
excludes facilities operated by recreational organizations. New Jersey 
exempts facilities that are privately endowed. 

Licensing Duration . Regular licenses are issued for either one or 
two years with the sole exception of New Jersey where licenses are Issued 
for three years. Twenty-five states make provisions for granting tempo- 
rary licenses for prosrnns initially uniblc to r.-ot aone of the required 
specifications. The duration of a temporary license varies from ninety 
days (Arizona) to three years (Michigan). 
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Mc:..'.is - i I'eeg, Tv'ulve utates set fv?.-3 for liconfiing day care centers. 
Such fees range from $1.00 in Colorado and i^ibraska to $100. OC in Ohio 
for i:oKe proprarna. Morth Carolina's approach is different in that stata 
A yearly fee of $'?.00 por child is -.lade for each child included in the 

facility's licanoci. 

^gnaltles . Twenty-eight atates novr impose penalties for violatine 
•ihe 'iroviaions oC a licenoa or for operatinc; without a license. Of these 
28 ntates, 18 label such offenses aa misderoeanors , and 23 impose inonetary 
flnas, ir.rrisonv.ont or both for violations. Tho most severe penalty 
($500) is set by the recnilatlona of Kassachuaetto, :iaine» Uaryland> and 
Vemont. "aryland goen a stf^P further, requiring $500 for the first 
offenf50 and not more than $1,000 for the second offensti. 

Table 2 lists the licensing authorities for each state, the date of 
the last revision of the liccnoin?. rer.ulations, the nature and duration 
of the licenfjc, the requircront of fees, and the provision of penalties. 
Detailed specifications tiay be obtained fron the individual licensing 
authorities. 

T he Physical Envir on r.fnt 

Kvery sat of state regulations places some type of requirements on 
the rhyclca] environment of day care. Indeed, such specif icationa con- 
stitv.te a na.lor concern of many of the regulations. Requiranicnts in 
rhi'5 3rea> frequently aasociated vith buildinp, standardn and fire rar.u- 
latfons, arc daoiniied to ^Tteet basic health and aafuty needs. 

Location and E?;clusive l^e , T'.te location of the facilities ia 
restricted by a number of states. Frequently, the regulations prohibit 
the day caro facility fron beinr located on ptetnisos with another business, 



Table 2 b5ST COPY IWAiU£'t£ 

".tf^t-.- !ic.<-«Mnin'': .md l^etvilatorv Standiirda for Day Care Centers 




Code for Tr.bla 2 



'icparunont: of \'t.]fare 

I)cpartr.;mt oC riealth 

Department of rencions and Oecurltles 

Pcpartmeat of Child Services 

Dopartnent of Social Services 

Department of Education 

^cnnrtnent of Institutiona 

Office of, Ecoror^ic Ooportunity 
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nursing homo, convalescent borne, rooming home, or maternity home. It 
appears that. In the majority of cases, these restrictions only apply to 
those facilities actually used by the children when the children are in 
care. Maryland has a unique specification; within that state the prem- 
ises must be served by a road which is kept passable at all times when 
the facility is in operation. 

Indoor Space . Regulations governing indoor space requirements show 
little variation from state to state. Most states rely on their depart- 
ments of health and sanitation and/or departments of labor and Industries to 
develop and enforce these rcc.. ..^tions. In general, the range of the actual 
Indoor area specified is from 20 to 35 square feet per child. (Only Virginia 
and Maine require 20 square feat, while 23 states require 35 square feet 
per child.) Some specifics regarding indoor space include New Mexico's 
regulations which forbid the use of trailers as day care facilities and 
require centers enrolling more than 20 children to have separate laundry 
facilities. New York requires that centers of more than 30 children have 
separate and adequately equipped staff rooms. Indiana requires a separate 
play space for school age children. Kansas requires that all sleeping 
rooms be outside rooms, i.e., situated to provide ready exit in event of 
fire. 

The majority of state regulations specify that a basement or second 
story room may be used only with the specific approval of the state, with 
the basement in most cases to be approved only for play. However, Maryland, 
Georgia, Montana, South Carolina, Rhode Island, and Utah add additional 
restrictions. Rhode Island and Utah restrict preschool children to care 
on the first floor level; South Carolina, Maryland, Georgia prohibit the 
use of basements more than three feet below ground level; and Montana 
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reatcicta ba'-iornont uoa"o to three hor.rd per day. 

Outdoor Space , "nrlatioar. anonj state rcv'ulations occur in tha 
arnunt and space rftquircncnt:;; for the outdoor play area. Actual minimuvj 
space ro.quiro.n»ents vary. They range from Florida's r.^quirdment of ot 
leant 40 square foet per child to 'Jyomin^'a requirenont of at laast 200 
squ?ra fr:ct ner child, '"en states act the p.ininuw outdoor space roquire- 
nent nt 7 I square foot per child. Other resulationo concerning outdoor 
snaco l«nl uUh the physical layout and fencing. Thirteen states requira 
th^t the outdoor play space be fenced, while Morth Carolina requires a 
nepar.-te outdoor Play tJpace be provided and equipped for older children. 

-•on struction Safety . Construction safety specifications contained 
in dry care standards toly heavily upon the codes specified by agencies 
other than those coverning or licensing day care. Ne/ada, Nebraska, 
rlava'i, :^'ev fcxico, nnd Ur^shin-ton require a 1 -hour fire resistive con- 
struction, and ":^br?.5ka further sneclfias that no point be more than 
150 f?^^t from an exit, r'ontina requires fire resistive construction but 
places thi3 restriction on V.'o story buildings; three story buildings are 
to have a 2-hour fire resistive construction. Montana also requires that 
every closet door have a latch which permits opening from the inside. 
Oklahoma prohibits the use of fiberboard for ceilinp. and wall coverings, 
-ontana forbidr, the use of bare concrete as a flooring material, while 
Tndiana -.tipulates the uae of smooth, washable, non-slippery materials for 
floorins and prohibits the use of small ru^s. 

Toilet racllities . The required toilet facilities arc snelled out 
In the rejTuLitions of 31 states. The majority of states require one toilet 
nnd one wr..3h basin for every ten children. Hawaii requires that toilet 
seats be U shaped. Massachusetts and New Hampshire require that the 
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water to the wash bioiiia be rutonatically controlled to prevent water 
teroeraturfi fron a,oin<» above. 120° Fahrenheit. 'Jyotnin'i requires that thci 
hath TOd r.oilnt facilities bo .In the sav-e building a3 the day ceire center, 
and ^^innesota and Indiana require that those facilities be on the sane 
floor as the playroows. Indiana also stipulates that the sane toiletini- 
facilities are not to bt^ used by school age children of the oppo.'Jitt: sex. 
■\i-\.r *'v-/ico requires that all locks on toilet doora r!,ust bo capable of 
heln- ::rcn.-d Crom the outside and also that sas hot water heaters not be 
locat. v.'. i'l the !.'athroo-.5^ . 
Ve rao nua l 

Staff inr roquirementa, overall, show little variation frotn state to 
state. All otates require thr.t a center have a director or some individ- 
ual responsible for the functions of the center. All staff raer.bers are 
oxpccted to bo in ?ood physical and ncntal health and to have the person- 
ality and disposition needed to cope with the caring for children. Specific 
roquircr-ents of a?!.e, education, and experience are usually established 
scoaretely for oach level of er'*/loyRent . 

di rector , '^ost reruUtlons require that the director of a day care 
center have tnorn education and experience in the area of child development 
th-.n other mcnbcrs of the staff. Twunty-six states require that the day 
care director have a nininun of a high school diploma, .and 22 of these 
stritcis require additional experience and/or education. \^here minimum age 
roouiro-.euts are set for personnel, the director position usually has 
hlf^hcr TTiinlnun thai: that set for teachers or auxiliary personnel. The 
most frnquently specified nlnlr.un ir, 2 1 years of ajr.e. 

Oregon, Maryland, and "'aine base their requirements for a director 
on the nunber of children served by the facility. In Maine, if a director 
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is e«<ploy«d by a contor with an enrollment greater than 20 children, he 
must have or be In thfe process of obtaining two years of college credit. 
(This requirement may ba waived if another staff member at the center 
meets that requirement.) In Maryland, facilities with more than 21 chil- 
dren require a director with a minimum of two yi'wa of colljsge-lovel tr-iinlng. 
Oregon requires one year of training for directors of centers with fewer 
than 30 children; when more than 30 children are enrolled, the director 
must have three years of college training or three years of supervisory 
experience with children. 

In most cases the nature of the educational experience is only 
vaguely specified. Usually this experience is expected to include early 
childhood education, child development, social work, or nursing. 

Restrictions are occasionally placed upon the activities of the di- 
rector. For cx-nrrple, in *!:^w York, the dlroctc-r of a facility nr.y not also 
serve as a group head If there are more than AO children under care. Simi. 
Inrly, in Michip.-in, If nore thin 35 children are -nrollDd, the dir^jctor is not 
to teach. Table 3 provides additional information on the requirements for 
directors. 

Teachers . Twenty-three states require that their day care teachers 
have at least a high school diploma or its equivalent in experience. Iowa, 
Georgia, Wyoming, Nevada, and North Carolina specify 16 as the minimum age 
for teachers. Other states require their teachers to be older. Distinc-- 
tlons are frequently made between the requirements for head teachers and 
those for other teachers. Occasicnally , these requirements vary with the 
number of children enrolled. Additional information appears in Table 3. 



^For a summary of the regulations governinf? human service personnel 
working with young children in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania see Child 
Service Personnel: Regulations and Recommendations." Day Care Study 
Project, The Pennsylvania State University, 1972. 
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15 11:7 



12 11:151 15 il:?Q 



20 11:15 



1:20 



1:10 



15-201 1:20 



1:15 



NA 



1:12 



W 



1:15 



20 I 1:10 



20 1 1:25 



North Dakota 



B 



1:5 



20 i 1:101 20 1 1:10 



20 11:12 



Ohio 



Oklahoma 

lOregon 

[Pennsylvania 



1:3 



1:12] 



1:15 



1:20 



B 



H 



_1:10 
NA 



1:101 



1:10 



1:15 



1:151 15 11:20 



20 11:25 



Phode Island 



South Carolina 



South Dakota 



1:10 



1:15 



1:25 



1:25 



1-8 



1:10 



1:14 



1:15 



1:5 



1:8 



1:3 



1:10 



Tennessee 



B 



1:10 



12 11:151 20 



Texas 



Utah 



B 

1l" 



1:8 



1:12 



1:25 
UTS 



1:10 



10 



1:151 15 1 1:20 



Vermont 



K 



1:8 



ft-10 1:8 



9-161 1:3 



25 11:30 



1:18 



20 11: 25 



12-:20,1:8 



Virginia 



1:3 



5-1011:1^1 10-201 NA 



15-25 



NA 



Washington 



Washington 1 



West Virginia 



Wisconsin 



Wyoming 



1:10 



l:in 



1:10 



1:10 



1:8 



1;10 



1:15 



1:20 



K 



K 



i;e 



6-121 1:101 20 1 1:12 



24 



l:li 



A** 



A** 



1:10 



1:15 



1:20 



1. Adapted from Franchise Journal, August, 1971. 
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Key to Education Code for Table 3 

A. None. 

B. High school or equivalent. 

C. High school or experience in a child day care center, 

D. High school and one year or less experience In a day care center. 

E. High school and more than one year's experience in a child day care center. 

F. College graduate. 

C. College graduate with a major in childhood development or related field 
or at least some courses in that area. 

H. Two years of college. 

I. Two years of college with courses in childhood development. 

J. College education or f'xoerience in child care (seo state regulations). 

K. Soma training in child care (see state regulations). 

L. For centers handling more than 40 childr'sn: Three years experience 
plus four basic cources in early childhood education ap'jroved by the 
8 -.ate. For centers handling less than 40 children: hi 5h school 
diploma; college degree with a major in early childhood education 
or at least one course in early childhood education approved by the 
state. 

M. If less than 20 childran, high school graduate and six months experience. 

N. If more than 20 children, Wo years of college and childhood develop- 
ment courses. 

*North Carolina has no mandatory licensing for child day care centers. 
These minimum requirements have been established, and licenses are granted 
on a voluntary basis to those establishments asking for a license. 

**A teacher must meet current Wyoming certification standards to teach 
kindergarten, A preschool operator must have completed two years of 
college with some course work in early childhood education, or have six 
years of practical experience. 
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Auxiliary Staff . A variety of additional staff personnel at several 
levels are specified in the different state regulations. 

Consultants » Fifteen states have set standards requiring that 
their day care facilities have a consultant staff. The most frequent 
persons specified for such staff are social worker, nurse, nutritionist, 
and psychologist. Some states specify a wide variety of consultant 
resources. Riiode Island, for example, requires consultants in the fields 
of education, psychology, and medicine. New Jersey's regulations recom- 
mend (rather than require) that the consultant services of a nurse, 
physician, social worker, psychologist and nutritionist all be available 
to the day cart center. Wyoming's regulations an more general in tone; 
they stipulate that day care facilities are to have available such con- 
sultants as are necessary to assure the physical, mental, social, and 
emotional development of the children. 

Service Staff . General requirements are sometimes specified for 
staff nembers performing housekeeping duties such as cleaning and cooking. 
These usually include the requirement that such personnel be in good 
mental and physical health and that they be able to perform the duties 
assigned. Tennessee and Oklahoma require that such personnel also be 

able to read and write. 

Volunteers . South Dakota's regulations best sum up the require- 
ments for volunteer staff in day care programs throughout the country. 
This set of regulations states that all volunteers are to have the same 
personal qualifications as full-time paid staff and that the background 
and experience of the volunteers will determine how they are to be used 
within the day care facility. 
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General Restrictions on Personnel Services . The regulations of five 
states put restrictions on the working hours of paid staff. South Dakota 
requires that full-time staff ncmbers be free from duty at least two days 
a week, while Rhode Island restricts its work week to AO hours and recom- 
nends that teachers work only seven to eight hours per day. Connecticut 
recommends a work day of not more than sever hours, with actual direct 
care of children limited to six hours. North Carolina and Hawaii's regu- 
lations restrict the work day to not more than eight hours, with time to 
be provided for rest periods and lunch hours. North Carolina's regula- 
tions also stipulate that any staff member who has been on duty in a 
day care center shall not be employed for night-time care. Alabama, 
although not directly limiting staff to an 8-hour day, bases its staff/ 
child ratios on such a time span. 
Staff/Child Ratios 

Forty-eight of the states surveyed specify staff /child ratios for 
day care facilities. Table 3 also presents this Information. Minnesota's 
Is the only set of state regulations which Issues a blanket statement of 
staff/child ratio not to exceed one staff member to every ten children* 
other states relate staff/child ratios to variables such as age of the 
children. Louisiana uses only two groupings to determine staff/child 
ratio by requiring one staff member for every six children under eighteen 
months and one staff member for every fourteen children over eighteen 
months. Nebraska and Tennessee list recommended and required staff/child 
ratios, with Nebraska adding the stipulation thnt in groups of mixed ages 
(preschool and school age children) the ratio standards foi the preschool 
group shall prevail. 
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The number of children allowed in a group 18 controlled by the regu- 
lations of 13 stater.; this information Is Included In Tible 3. The states 
of Montana, Texas, and Tennessee require that each grouping have a separate 
play area. North Carolina's ragulatlons say that the size of the grouping 
laay vary depending on the type of activity the group la engaged In, al- 
though children arc to be grouped according to age and no group Is to have 
more than 25 children. Massachusetts stipulates that no group of children 
under five years of ago shall have more than 20 children. Massachusetts 
also requires different staff/child ratios for children in care for lass 
than three hours and for those in care for more than three hours per day. 
The state of New York requires that each group of children have a full- 
time group head and a group assistant. 
Admission Policies 

Age Range . Tlie ages of children to be cared for in day care facilities 
are specified in state regulations. For day care centers, the minimum 
age limit varies between two and three years, with the majority of states 
admitting children under three years of age If the center meets certain 
provisions. The nature of special requirements for infant care are dis- 
cussed in a later section of this paper. The maximum ap.e allowed also 
varies among states with the range extending from 5 years of age to 21 
years. 

Special Restrictions . A few states have specific restrictions con- 
cerning admission to d?.y care facilities. Utah, for instance, states that 
no day care center may accept ''drop ins," that is, childrer. left at the 
center for varying time intervals for varying days. Regulations covering 
the adnission of exceptional children to day care facilities are usually 
presented as a separate natter. Some states require that the number of 
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exceptional children pormittod be stated on the license of the center and 
that such centers have specially trained and/or additional personnel. Other 
states, such as Kansas, require only that the admission of exceptional 
children be reported at nonthly intervals. In a few states no mention is 
made of the care of exceptional children by day care facilities. 
Program and Servic^is 

The specificity of regulations governing the nature of day care pro- 
grans varies widely. Sotae states barely make nention of thi activities 
or structure to be incorporated; others elaborate more extensively, though 
the terminology used la vague. For osot states a rough format of activities 
is specified. Gr>norally, the regulations specify the need for both quiet 
and active periods, for outdoor play, rest periods, and meal and snack 
periods. 

Education . The emphasis placed on planned educational activities 
varies widely. Most states do specify that some learning experiences be 
integrated into the daily prograu. Wyoming, for example, stipulates that 
all children in day care facilities shall receive education in compliance 
with the Wyoming statutes. Limitations are sometimes imposed. Georgia, 

for example, specifies that no formal instruction in academic subjects 
be presented the child beyond his developmontil level. Some states 

(New York, for example) require separate programs for children of different 

age levels. 

Discipline . Three states, Georgia, Texas, and Utah, specify matters 
relating to the discipline of the child. All three say essentially the 
same thing: that the disciplino is not to be corporal in nature. Texas 
and Georgia add the further restrictions that discipline is not to be 
associated with food, rest, isolation due to illness, or toileting. Texrr 
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^{oea on to roquiro that discipline not be associated with loss of love, 
or the Deity, and children are not to be subjected to sarcastic or deroga- 
tory remarks referring to themselves or their families. 

Health Services . All the states surveyed, with the exception of 
Idaho, require a pre-admission medical examination of the child. The 
length of time permitted to obtain the examination varies. Seven states 
grant exemptions from this medical examination for reasons of religious 
belief. 

Nutrition and Food Scrvlcsa . Regulations covering nutrition and food 
services have considerable uniformity, and there is a general reliance 
upon standards developed by agencies other than those governing day care. 
Generally, each facility Is to serve a standard breakfast, lunch, and 
dinner, with snacks in between. Most regulations base the requirements 
for these services upon the number of hours that the child is in care and 
his time of arrival or departure. For example. West Virginia's regulations 
specify that a hot meal be served to all children in care for more than 
four hours per day. Florida's regulations state that breakfast should be 
served to all children arriving before 8:00 A.M. Washington State's 
regulations require that dinner be served to all children staying later 
than 6:00 P.M., if dinner is not provided by the parents. 

Occasionally, regulations are more specific. For example, some 
states specify the timing of snacks (Florida), the quantity of milk the 
children should be given daily (Georgia) , the type of food to be served 
(Rhode Island) , or the way the food should be prepared (Florida) . 

FAmil Y Services and Parent Education . Only three states make specific 
reference to parental contact or education. Maine requires that parent 
education be a planned part of the day care program, and Hawaii specifies 
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that time ba provUad in the prop.ram for consultation with parents. 
Wyoming regulations recommend that parent-child contact is to be fostered 
unless contrary to the child's best interest. 

Transportation . Time spent in transportation to and from a day care 
facility and the manner by Mch the child is transported may relate to 
the child's welfare and safety. A minority of states, however, have 
regulations governing transportation. Six states have chosen to regulate 
the amount of time traveled per day per child. Massachusetts, Oregon, 
Georgia, and Utah sot the maximum travel limit at 45 minutes in one direc- 
tion. Colorado stts the limit at 30 minutes unless the child is with a 
paieut. 

Several states specify minimum and maximum ages for drivers. Georgia 
requires that the driver meet detailed physical and mental qualifications. 
Specific vehicle regulations are seldom stated. 

STATE REGUUTIONS FOR FAMILY DAY CARE HOlffiS 
Family day care homes represent a large portion of the day care 
facilities available in the United States. In state regulations such 
facilities are frequently recotmendcd for the care of young children and 
infants. In general, however, the regulations governing such facilities 
are less specific and less rigorous than those governing day care centers. 
Licensing 

Presently 38 states and the District of Columbia make licensing 
mandatory for family day care facilities (See Table 4). Two states, 
Mississippi and Arkansas, permit voluntary licensing of family day care 
homes . 
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Table 4 

Status Having >iandatory Licensing 
of Family Day Care Homes 

Maximum Maximum 
Number of Number of 

Children Alloyed Chlldran Allowed 
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7 


Iowa 




Texas 




Kansas 




Utah 


6 


Kentucky 


6 


Vermont 


6 


Maine 


6 


Virginia 




Maryland 




Washington 




Michigan 




Wyoming 


6 


Minnesota 




District of Columbia 




Missouri 









*A dash means that the information was not found in state regulations, 

**lf children are 0 to 6 years old, the maximum, is 5. If children are 
3 to 8 years old, the maximum is 6 . 

o 

ERIC 
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Capacity Restrictions 

Most state regulntlons distlnguloh between family day care homes and 
day care centers by the maximum nurabsir of children that may be admitted 
for care. For day care homes, Illinois allows not more than eight children. 
South Carolina, Tennessee, and Nebraska permit no more than seven children, 
and ten states set the lin.lt at six children. Table 4 includes the capacity 
limits for facllltifes providing such care. 
Personnel 

Staffing requlrnments of family day care homes fall und«r much less 
stringent standards than those for day care centers, both in terms of 
numbers as well as educational and experimental background. Because of 
the small number of children enrolled, the family day care mother is, with 
few «5xceptions, the only staff member required by the regulutions. Few 
states specify age requirements or specific training in child care. A 
high school level education Is generally not required. 

STATE REGULATIONS FOR SPECIAL DAY CARE PROGRAMS 

Group Infant Care 

Thirty-two states now rtake specific reference in their regulations 
to group Infant care. Three states, Maryland, MMsachusettsj and Minnesota, 
allow admlttflnce of infanta to day care facilities only with special 
permission of the licensing departments of these states. Seven states 
allow group infant care within day care centers if these centers meet 
flpucific and more rigorous standards. Most frequently these standards 
concern staff /child ratios, separate facilities and programs for infants. 
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lUght Care 

Only seven states (Alabama, Hawaii, Illinois, Kansas, New Mexico, 
North Carolina, and South Cirollna) sot special standards within their 
regulations for the niRht-tlTnc care of children. In all seven states such 
care Is to be provided in conjunction with day care. Only Kansas requires 
separate licensing for such care. 

All seven states require that special provisions be met when night- 
time, care is provided. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

As the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania approaches a revision of its own 
day car<: regulations, what dots this examination of other regulations 
suggest for possible revision or addition? Several areas are presented for 
cons ide rat i0ii« 

Scope and Govern Jnce 

The area of governance and the scope of day care regulations vary from 
state to state. However, the general range of concern, i.e., the children 
served, the facilities regulated, and the services rendered, have consider- 
able commonality. To clarify the types of facilities and services to be 
incorporated within the regulations to be formulated, the following areas 
are highlighted. 

diff erentiation by Ace . Children served in day care facilities may 
be categorised for practical and logical purposes into three groupings; 
children under three years of age (infants), children three to six years 
of age (preschool) , and children six to sixteen years of age (school age) . 
Programs designed to meet the needs of these three groups will necessarily 
be different, and the regulatory mechanisms for enhancing the availability 
of services and the maintenance of quality control will vary. To attain 
clarity of statement and to reduce potential misinterpretations of stand- 
?.rds it would soin dDsirnble that the regulations ftovurning the cars of 
children in the three age ranges be presented separately. 

RECOMMENDATION 1: SEPARATE REGUUTIONS SHOULD BE ISSUED GOVERNING 
THE CARE OF lUFANTS, PRESGiOOL CHILDREN, AND SCHOOL AGE YOUNGSTERS. 

A major need exists for guidelines for the care of children under the 
age of three. Since federal interagency guidelines have not yet been set 
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for this age p.roup, Pynnsylvawia has a unique opportunity to formulate an 
excellent set of specifications for the care of these children. Research 
has documented the child's need during this period of development for care 
by consistent and familiar adults. Many parents must now make temporary 
and fluctuating arrangements for the care of their infants, without the 
security of knowing that such care is being regulated by the state. It 
may also be the case that, despite violation of current regulations, many 
day care facilities feci obliged to accept, and do accept, children under 
the age of three for care. Possible harm and injustice to these young 
children may result from failure to regulate the conditions underwhich 
they are in care. The different, more demanding needs of an infant 
call for specific licensing requirements for this age group. 

RECOT-MENDATION 1 A: A DETAILED SET OF REGULATIONS SHOULD BE ISSUED 
GOVERNING THE CARE OF INFANTS IN GROUPS. 

It is also suggested that separate guidelines be developed for programs 
offering day care for the school age child. Such regulations would provide 
recognition of the specific needs of this ago group as different from three 
to six year olds who now seem to be the focus of Pcmnsylvania day care 
regulations. Programs for these children should provide supplementary 
educational and recreational activities that arc coordinated with other 
services, including those provided by public education. Within such regu- 
lations provision should be made for the establishment of programs appro- 
priate for the age groups served, i.e., for pre-teens and teenagers. 

RECOMMENDATION IB: A DETAILED SET OF REGULATIONS SHOULD BE ISSUED 
GOVERNING THE CARE OF SCHOOL AGE CHILDREN DURING, BEFORE, AND AFTER SCHOOL 
HOURS. PROVISION SHOULD BE INCLUDED FOR AGE APPROPRIATE ACTIVITIES DESIGNED 
TO SUPPLEMENT THE ACTIVITIES PROVIDED BY OTHER AGENCIES INCLUDING THOSE 
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PROVIDED THROUGH PUBLIC EDUCATION. 

Differentiatio n b^^Fjiclllty.. Day care may provided In n variety 
of facilities Including homes and centers. Until such time as empirical 
study suggests other alternatives, it seens reasonable to adopt the federal 
standard breakdoT^ of family day care homti, group day csire home, and day 
care center. That is, facilities may be divided into those capable of 
adequately serving no more than six children, those capable of adequately 
serving six to twelve children, and those capable of serving more than 
twelv£i children. 

PECOMMENDATION 2: SEPAPu\TE REGULATIONS SHOULD BE ISSUED GOVERNING 
THE CARE OF CHILDREN IN FAMILY DAY CAPvE. HOMES, GROUP Dx\Y Cx\RE HOMES, AND 
DAY CARE CENTERS. 

Together, recomncndations 1 and 2 form a three by three matrix of day 
care services for which regulations may be issued. 



Inf.int 
(0-3) 

Preschool 
(3-6) 

School Age 
(6-16) 



nav rnrp Home GrouD Dav Cnre Hone Dav Care Center 





















Dlffer^^ntlatlon by Services . Within each of the nine recommended seta 
of regulations, provisions should be made for the rendering and regulating 
of specialized services. Such services would Include those provided for 
mentally retarded or handicapped children, as well as services for "night" 

care or "weekend" care. 

PECOMMENDATION 3: SPECIAL PROVISIONS SHOULD BE INCLUDED IN EACH SET 
OF REGULATIONS FOR SERVICES TO EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN AND FOR EXTENDED NIGHT 
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Differentiation by Auspicos or Supporting. Agency . Existing regulations 
In Pennsylvnnla and In other states apply different standards for day care 
services depending upon the sponsoring agency or depending upon the differ- 
ing agencies under which the facility may fall. Although this pattern of 
governance may reflect an attempt to encourage a greater variability of 
child care, It is difficult to sec why regulations should vary in stringen- 
cy according to auspices. If a basic standard of quality is desired, it 
would seem that this standard would reflect a universal value. 

E£COMMENDATION 4: EQUIVALENT STANDARDS SHOULD BE ESTABLISHED AND 
lUlNTAINED FOR ALL DAY CARE SERVICES WITHIN THE COMMONWEALTH. 
L lcenoing 

Licensing la possibly the ono affective means of insuring that minimum 
standards for day care will be maintained. At the same time llcensinp,: 
should not be construed as a force to prevent or constrict the extension 
of services available to families. To both Insure minimum standards and 
to encourage greater availability of services, licensing regulations should 
require only a minimal fee (possibly $1.00 por child for which the facility 
is llcausGd per y2?.r) , should allov provision for tho 5?r.-dual approach 
to required standards (i.e., some type of temporary certificate may be 
IssuDd until full requirements are met) , and should have a renewal period 
of no more than three years to insure continued maintenance of standards. 

RECOMMEIJDATION 5 : ALL DAY CARE FACILITIES IN THE COJCtONWEALTH SHOULD 
BE REQUIRED TO OBTAIN A LICEl^SE. SUCH LICENSES SHOULD BE RENEWABLE EVERY 
THREE YEARS. 

To minimize the occurrence of "underground" day care and encourage 
the licensing of facilities, both positive and negative contingencies 
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should be provided. Penalties for failure to license should be prescribed 
and enforced. All advertisements of the availability of child care should 
be required to include the current license number of the facility. The 
license of the facility should be prominently displayed in the facility at 
all times, and the public should be made knowledgeable of the licensing 
raqulremcnts. A public that is aware of the importance of licensing to 
the protection of their children will undoubtedly help to police day care 
facilities. 

RECOMMENDATION 6: APPROPRIATE ENTICEMENTS AND PENxU-TIES SHOULD BC 
INCLUDED IN LICENSING PROVISIONS. 
The Physical Environment 

Present licensing regulations devote considerable detail to the safety 
of physical facilities. As such, little revision la necessary. However, 
existing provisions do not take into account the differing needs of chil- 
dren of differing ages. A universal specification of space requirements 
for all children seems unrealistic. Tv/o yiiar olds and eight year olds 
clearly require differing amounts of space for rest, social interaction, 
and physical activity. 

RECOMMENDATION 7 : REQUIREMENTS FOR BOTH INDOOR AND OUTDOOR SPACE 
SHOULD BE SET WITH THE AGE OF THE CHILDREN IN MIND. 
Personnel 

Both the number and quality of staff rc^quired will differ with the 
age and the special requirements of the children to be served within a pro- 
gram. It is not at all clear that the staff qualifications should differ 
depending on the type of facility. To difforcntiate staff qualifications 
on the type of facility is to prescribe different qualities of care. 
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RECU1MENDATT.0N 8: GENERAL EDUCATION ^uND E:a»ERIENCE REQUIREMENTS 
SHOULD BE ESTABLISHED WHICH APPLY TO ALL DAY CARE FACILITIES FOR A PARTIC- 
ULAR AGE GROUP OF CHILDREN. 

RECOMMENDATION 9: STAFF TO CHILD RATIOS SHOULD BE ESTABLISHED 
SEPARATELY FOR EACH AGE GROUP WITH SPECIAL PROVISIONS INCLUDED FOR 
MENTALLY RETARDED OR HANDICAPPED CHILDREN. 

While it is not rticoramendcd that staff requirements be istnblishad 
by academic credits or degrees earned, it is felt that some minimal 
training levels be prescribed and performance capabilities be demonstrated 
on a regular basis. A requirement of inservice training and professional 
development would both upgrade the existing standard of care and provide 
a means for maintaining a minimum standard of ;^xcellence. Training pro- 
grams, workshops, and courses are mandatory in some state regulations. 
Early childhood is a rapidly developing and enlarging field of study and 
knowledge. Involvement in professional workshops, and in interagency and 
inter-regional meetings would help to keep workers abreast of the field. 

RECOMMENDATION 10: A CONTINUOUS PROCESS OF INSERVICE TRAINING FOR 
ALL STAFF PERSONNEL SHOULD BE REQUIRED. 

RECOMMENDATION 11; CERTIFICATION OF PERSONNEL ON THE BASIS OF 
EDUCATION AND EXPERIENCE SHOULD BE RENEWABLE EVERY THREE YEARS WITH ONE 
OF THE REQUIREME:rrS FOR RENEWAL BEING DOCUMENTED EVIDENCE OF CONTINUED 
EDUCATION, TRAINING, AND PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT. 

Another important consideration in staffing requirements is that of 
consultant or auxiliary personnel. Professional aid is likely to be 
required by programs regardless of the type of facility or the ages of 
children. Specialists in medicine, nursing, social welfare, education, 
child development, psychology, -and other areas may offer valuable assistance 
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with program dc»voloptaent and with specific problems. Provision should be 
made for either the inclusion of such personnel in the Jay care staff or 
for such personnel to be available to all facilities on a technical assis- 
tance basis through the licensing agency. 

RECOMMENDATION 12: PROVISION SHOULD BE MADE FOR THE AVAILABILITY OF 
A WIDE RANGE OF PROFESSIONAL CONSULTATION SERVICES. 
Program 

Day care, no matter what the nature of tho facility or the age of the 
child, should be more than custodial care. Children in day care homes or 
in centers should be provided with a broadly based program including health 
and nutritional servlcep and educational activities. In general, the 
regulations of the fifty states place little emphasis on the nature of the 
programs to be provided for the child, inhere specification is made, the 
emphasis is placed on the schedule rather than on the content or form of 
the program. State regulations should probably not specify the manner or 
method by which a program should be carried out. However, it would seem 
appropriate to specify general objectives for the day care program 
(differentiated by the age of the child). Such objectives would include 
those related to the education, health, and safety of the child. 

RECOMMENDATION 13: CLE.\RLY STATED PROGR.\M OBJECTIVES SHOULD BE 
SPECIFIED FOR ALL TYPES OF DAY CARE. 

In order for a program to be effective (whether it be concerned with 
health, safety, education or development) planning » implementation, and 
evaluation should follow a definite plan. State requirements may specify 
the general nature of the planning and evaluation activity that is re- 
quired, rather than the detailed content of the plan. 
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RECOltMENDATION 14: A CLEmY STATED PROGRAM PLAN SHOULD BE REQUIRED 
FOR ALL DAY CARE PROGR."^S. 
Parent Contact and Involvenicnt 

Although Pennsylvania's regulations stipulate parental involveraent 
with governing boards and admission policies, consultation with parents 
as a planned part of the day care program is not othcn/isc specified. Re- 
quirements for planned parental contact would help to foster greater parent- 
staff understanding and responsiveness. Planned contact between staff and 
parents, which may take the form of parent committees, discussion groups, 
and social gatherings, provide the staff with a more rounded picture of 
the child by allowing them .to become familiar with the family situation 
and the family's expectations for day care. They also allow the parents 
to become familiar with the: people who work with their children and with 
the staff's philosophy of day care. It is a two way street; mutual com- 
munication and understanding amoni; all concerned with the child's care 
fosters better child care. 

Fi:COMl!EJn)ATlON 15: PARENT IN'/OLVEMENT SHOULD BE A REGUUTED PART 

OF ALL DAY CARE OPERATIONS . 
Terminology and Format of Regulation« 

Regulations throughout the states vary in thair intelligibility. 
They range from concise to verbose and from clear to ambiguous. Pennsyl- 
vania's regulations rank somewhere in the middle. It is recommended that 
nc^4 regulations set forth specifications in clear terminology and in 
nonrepetitive form. The area of day care covered in each segment should 
be unmistakably identified. 
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Terminology tiasily understood by the layman should be preferred to 
or should accompany legal and professional phraseology. Although legal 
and professional terminology is often necessary because of its specificity, 
it is the layman who idght be interested in opening a day care facility 
and who must comply with regulations. Hence, he must be able to understand 
them. A related suggestion, prompted by the practice of several states, 
is the preparation of informative pamphlets to be wade available to any- 
one interested in opening a day care iccillty. ThwSe pamphlets from other 
states cover such areas as how to go about licensing a facility and prob- 
lems to be considered before applying for a license. 

F£CO^IMENDATION 16: EASILY UNDERSTOOD LAIIGUAGS AND A CLEARLY ORCAJIIZED 
FORMAT SHOULD BE USE? IN THE REGULATIONS. 
Personnel Who Formulate Regulations 

The majority of states have developed thr.ir regulations with the 
assistance of professionals in early childhood education and related areas, 
day care personnel, representatives of various state agencies, concerned 
laymen, and parent, of day care children. As Pennsylvania embarks upon 
its revision of day care regulations, consideration should be given to 
forming committees representing these groups. Such a multidimensional 
group would strengthen Pennsylvania's likelihood for achieving a new set 
of regulations attuned to the needs for day care, incorporating the latest 
research findings, and embodying the recognition of special needs v;hich 
only those having actual experience in a day care setting can provide. 

RECOlCffiNDATION 17; REVISION OF REGULATIONS SHOULD BE LWRTiM<EN BY 
A GROUP REPRESENTING THE FULL RANGE OF PERSONS CONCERNED WITH QUALITY DAY 
CARE* 



